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SOIL. 


(Continued, ) 





An author who has successfully explained the 


nature of peat, las alopted the following classifi- 
sation: 1, Fibrous ; ¥. Compact; and, 3. Biturn- 
inous peat; 4. Peat mixed with caleareous mat- 
ter; 5. With sand or clay ; 6. With pyrites ; and, 
7. With marine salt. 
differs essentially in its composition and cheinical 
qualities ; and above all each species requires dif- 
ferent treatment, in order to convert it, cither into 
a soil, or into manure. 

In converting peat into earth, it isa rule to 
plough and dig it in autumn, that it may be effee- 
tually exposed to the winter’s frost. If this work 
be not commenced ata proper season of the yerr, 


and if the peat be once hardened by the summer’s | 


sun, it is hardly possible afterwards to decompose 
it. 

The crops best calculated for a reclaimed peat 
bog or moss, are oats, rye, beans, potatoes, turnips, 
carrots, cole-seed, white and red clover, and timo- 


thy. Wheat and barley have succeeded on such | 


lands after they have been supplied with abun- 


dance of caleareous earth ; and the fiorin grass, | 
. *¢ \ : ‘ | 
(agrostis stolonifera,) seems likewise to be well | 


adapted to that description of soil, when moder- 
ately surface-drained, 

The improvement of peat bogs, and of all wet 
lands, must be preceded by draining ; stagnant 
water being injurious to all the nutritive classes 
of plants. Soft black peat earth, when drained, is 
often rendered productive, by the mere applica- 
tion of sand and clay as atop dressing, Whe 
peat contains ferruginous salts, caleareous matter 
is absolutely necessary 


or the roots of trees, or when the surface entirely 
consists of living vegetables, they must either be 
carried off, or burnt. 


ture of the peat, 
found an excellent manure. 


For this soil, soap-ashes are 


{n Leicestershire, and various other counties, 
they have great tracts of meadow land, which in 
many instances, are the sites of lakes filled up, 
the soil of which is composed of peat and sedi- 
ment; the former originally formed by aquatic 
vegetation, and the latter brought down by rains 
and streams from the upland. ; 
admirably calculated for grass. 

The fens in Cambridgeshire, Lineolnshire, and 
several ether districts in England, likewise con- 
sist of peat and sediment. They are pared and 
burnt for cole-seed, to be fed off by sheep, who 
by their manure enrich the soil. After two crops 
of grain, they are sown with grass seeds, (two 


This forms a soil 


bushels of rye-grass, and eight or ten pounds of 


white clover,) and remain in grass for five, six, or 
seven years; the longer the better. In the fens, 
beans and turnips, have been cultivated, but have 


Each of these he contends, | 


to fit it for cultivation.— | 
When mosses or bogs abound with the branches, 


4n the last case, their ashes | 
furnish ingredients calculated to improve the tex- | 


j}not been found to answer; nor ean fen land be 


! 


| fallowed, for it does not bear much stirring. Po- | 


|tatoes, and above all, carrots, may be tried as an | 


intervening crop, and with a prospect of success, | 


| The great 
proper management of fen or peaty land for hay 


crops ; and here it is proper to mention a modern 


object however is, to adopt the most | 


|discovery of great moment. It is ascertained, | 
| clover seed ; 3d, Clover, eaten off by sheep; 4th, 


that by 
|might often with difficulty be converted into hay 


suffering the second crop of grass, that 


to rot upon the ground, an immense produce of 
| hay is ensured for the succeeding year, and that 
fen land may thus become a perpetual hay mead- 
low. ‘This important fact is corroborated by some 
}experiments which have been tried near Quden- 


arde in Flanders, where the same effect has been 
produced, by leaving the second crop on the 


ground every second or third year; the grass pro- 


duced the saceeeding year being of extraordinary 
length, 


calcareous matter, mixed with various other sub- 
Where 
iclayey or earthy substances are to be found in 


| stances, in greater or lesser proportions. 


such soils in considerable quantities, the composi- 
tion is heavy and productive; where sand or 
gravel abounds, it is light, and often unfertile. 
The crops chiefly cultivated on chalky soils, are 
pease, turnips, barley, clover, and wheat; and 


however much the soil is exhausted, it will pro 
duce sainfoin. 

The means of ameliorating the texture of chalky 
soils, are, either by the application of clayey and 


sandy loams, pure clay or marl; or where the 
jstaple is deficient, by using great quantities of 
peat, or of water-fed earth. ‘The chalk stratum 


5. Chalk.—Chalky soils principally consist of 


several thousands of acres of this soil, though not 
plotghed for thirty years, lave searcely any grass 
of tolerable quality upon them, and are literally 
worth nothing. Such soils ought to be cultivated 
in the following manner, as a preparation for sain- 
foin: Ist year, Pare and barn for turnips, to be 
eaten on the land by sheep, with the aid of some 
fodder; 2d, Barley to be sown very early with 
Wheat ; 
Barley with sainfoin, 


5th, ‘Turnips, with manure; and, 6th, 
The corn crops must be 
carefully weeded, and in particular eleared of 
charlock, Under this system, which has been 
successfully practised by acelebrated Kentish far- 


mer (Mr Boys of Betshanger) the produce has 


|} been great, and the ground bas been laid down in 


the highest order with sainfoin, or any other grass 


calculated for this species of soil. By adopting 
this system, many thousands of acres might be 
improved, now lying in a miserable state. 


6. Alluvial Soils.—These are of two sorts; one 


| derived from the sediment of fresh, and the other 


of salt water. 

Along the side of rivers, and other considerable 
streains; water-formed soils are to be met with, 
consisting of the decomposed matter of decayed 
vegetables, with the sediment of streams, ‘They 
are usually deep and fertile, and not apt to be in- 
jured by rain, as they usually lie on a bed of open 


gravel. They are commonly employed as mead- 


| ows, from the hazard of the crops being injured, 


or carried off by floods, if cultivated, 

Those fine alluvial soils, occasioned by the op- 
erations of salt water, (called salt marshes in En- 
gland, and carses in Scotiand,) are composed of 


| the finest parts of natural clay, washed off by run- 


| sometimes lies upon a thick vein of black tenacious | 


marl, of a rich quality, which ought to be dug up, 
and mixed with the ehatk, 


The ashes of a sort of peat produced in some 


parts of Berkshire and Bedtordshire, of a red col. | 


hor, and which abound with iron, are found to be | 


highly beneficial to chalky soils, particularly when 


sown with trefoil, and other yrasses; on such 


barley, but likewise even of oats. 
Chalky soils are in general fitter for tillage, 


than for grazing; for, without the plough, the 
peculiar advantages derived froin this soil by sain- 


brenght to a considerable degree of fertility, as 


winter season. 





A chaiky soil that has once been in tillage, is 
}so retentive of water in winter, and previous to 


3 i al 
the sun’s rays is summer, that it is the work of 


more especially when the chalk lies near the sur- 


| 


soils, these ashes are of use, not only for crops of 


an age to make it agood pasture of nalural grasses | 


foin, (one of the most valuable grasses we owe to | 
the bounty of Providence,) could not be obtained. | 
The plough, however, ought not to extend to those | 
fine chalky downs, (called ewe leases in Dorset- | 
shire,) which, by a very attentive management, | 
and in the ccurse of a number of years, have been | 


ning water and deposited on flat ground, on the 
shores of estuaries, where they are formed by the 
reflux of the tide, and enriched with marine pro- 
ductions, 
face, and being deep in the staple they are well 


They generally have a rich, level sur- 


adapted for the culture of the most valuable crops. 
Hence wheat, barley, oats, and clover, are all of 
them productive on this species of soil ; which is 
likewise peculiarly weil calculated for beans, as 
, and 
Lime, in 


the tap root pushes vigorously through it 
finds its nourishment at a great depth, 
considerable quantities, is found to be the most 
effectual means of promoting the improvement of 
this species of soil, 

7: Loam.—W here a soil is moderately cohesive, 
less tenacious than clay, nnd more so than sand, 
it is known by the name of loam. Frosn its fre- 
quency, there is reason to suppose that, in some 


cases, it-might be called an original soil. At the 


same time a constant course of tillage for ages, the 


grazing land, and are so useful to sheep in the | 


application of fertilizing manures, and where nec- 


| essary, mixing any particular substance in which 


| 


| 


face. Hence, in the western counties of England, | 


the soil is deficient, (as elay with sand, or sand 
where clay predominates,) will necessary convert 
a soil thus treated into a loam, 


‘To be continued. ) 


Nothing will fatten sheep quicker than apples, 


—— 


Sealy Nea 
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Atthe aunual meeting of the Boston yay 


and Farm School for Indigent Boys, Jan, 9, 1838, 
the following Report of the Managers was read, 
accepted, and ordered te be printed, 

BEPORT. 

The Managers of the Boston Asylum and Farm 
School submit to the corporation their fourth an- 
nual Report. 

During the past year thirteen boys have been 
admitted into the Institution, and nine have been 
indented as apprentices, and one withdrawn by 
his friends. 
ove hundred and ten. No death has occurred on 
the Island during the past year, 

There ar> 38 boys between the 
10 years; 50 betweeu 10 and 13 
13 and 15. 

The same course of instruction has been pur- 
sued for the past year as kad been previously 
adopted; and no change has taken place in the of- 
ficers under whose direction the immediate man. 
agement of the ¢ The | 
Managers have the satisfaction of declaring, that 
the experience of the present season has strength. | 
ened their convictions of the value of the Enstitu- 
tion to inmates of its walls, and | 
their belief that, before the lapse of many years, 
the community will reap the reward of the bene- 
ficience, which has founded and supported it. 

The Managers avail themselves of this opportn- | 
nity to express their obligations to those clergy- 
men and others whose benevolence has prompted | 
them to visit the Island on the Lord’s Day, to lead | 
the devotions appropriate to that season, The in- 
fluence of public worship is too well understood 
to require ‘any argument to force its importance, | 
especially to the young, Although the Superin- | 
tendent and ‘Teacher have faithfully devoted them- 


‘The number now upon the Farm is 


7 and 
; and 22 between 


ages of 


Asylum has been conducted, 


those who are 


selves to the duties of that day in instructing the 
boys, yet it has lightened their labors, and been | 
highly gratifying to the Managers, to receive the | 
assistance of those whose studies and profession | 
have best qualified them to speak from the pulpit; | 
and the Managers trust that the appointment of a 
Chuplain will not long be deferred, as the want 
of such an officer in an Institution designed for | 
the education of the young, and separated by its | 
location 
ligious society, 
fect. 

The salubrity of the Island has been fully pro- 
ved by the experience we have had of it since the 
boys were placed there, and under the skilful and | 
judicious management of Captain Daniel Chand- | 
ler, the Superintendent, its fertility has been much 
jnereased, The value of the produce raised on 
the Farm in 1836, was $3,526 70; and in 1837, it | 
was $4,563 93. Of these amounts about $1500 | 
are realized from sales annually, and the residue | 
of the produce is consumed on the Island, 

The situation of the Finances of the Corpora- 
poration require some especial notice, at our | 
hands. The whole amount of property as charged | 
upon our hooks is $77,776 51, of which sum the | 
Island, with its buildings, furniture, tools of hus. | 
bandry and other articles, stands charged with | 
$40,832 44, leaving a funded capital of $36,944 07. 
From this sum an income of $1,800 per annum 
may be expected, 

‘The annual expenses of the Corporation, with | 
of amount to about! 
#9,000, exclusive of interest upon the sum eX! 


from immediate connexion with any re- 
must be regarded as a serious de- | 


its present number boys, 


| Expenses of Farm School with 110 boys, 


| Earnings of the | 


ior § 


| E i ao 
Jarnings, 


| given to their characters. 
| stitution is a new one, the Managers are satisfied 


candied upon the had; of this sum ee farm | 


pays about $4000, leaving $5000 to be provided 
by income from funded capital and annual sub- 
scriptions, During the past two years anda half, 


we have encroached upon our permanent fund, as | 


appears from the 'Treasurer’s books, $5630. ‘hore 
ison hand, however, atthe Farm, the nett sum 


}of $250c in value of produce, which will reduce 
this deficiency to $3,130. 


im- 
portance of preventing the diminution of our cap- 
ital, as well as the express provision of one of our 
by-laws, render it imperative upon us to restore 
the fund to its intezrity. For this purpose it is | 
proposed to make an appeal to the public tomake 
up the existing deficiency. 


Our sense of the 


Our annual subscriptions are an object of par- | 


ticular solicitude, and it is exceedingly desirable 


that our list should be much enlarged ; a small! sum | 


from a number of subscribers, will much augment 


the income from this source, and it is respectfully 
suggested to each member of the corporation to | 


endeavor to induce his friends to join us in our | 
work, 

From the state of the funds the past year, the | 
Managers were compelled to pass a vote, March 
23d, 1837, prohibiting the admission of any boys 
whose expenses were not fully and adequately se- 


cured to the Corporation. This fact wit account 


) for the small number of admissions since the third 
jannual report. 


will even be 


number, 


liecessary 

unless our income shall be increased, 
I’rom a comparison of the expenses of the Farm 

| School with those of other institutions most siim- 


| ilar to it in character, the managers find that the 
} comparison is a favorable one forthe school, 


$9000 

Proceeds of the Farm, 4000 | 

Balance, $5000 } 

or 87 1-2 cents per week to each boy, 

Expenses’ of the House of Refuge in 
New York, with 227 beys, 


s0ys, 


$17,596 14 
4,792 83 


Balance, 
$1 08 per week to each boy, 


$12,803 31 


| Expenses of the House of Refuge in 


Philadelphia, with 


girls, 


142 boys and 
$15,192 26 
3,283 02 


$11,909 24 


Balance, 


| about 1,50 per week to each child. 


The Asyluin and Farm School is believed to be 
the frst, if not the only Institution of 
this country. Its object is to unite in early years 
the discipline of the school with a practical edu- 
cation in agricultural pursuits, and to offer a home 


| to those who are friendless and morally exposed. 


The experiment, were it entirely untried, would 
recommend itself as worthy of attention to all 
who regard with any degree of interest the desti- 
tute boys who are among us, or the welfare of 
our community, whose happiness depends, in a 
great degree, upon the direction which may be 
But, although this Tn- 


that it has shown itself capable of being eminently 
successful, under a judicious course of manage- 
ment, They are unwilling to use language, in 
speaking of its deserts, which might seem extrav- 


to reduce our present | 


its kind in | 








| agant or exaggerated. It has for two yeurs past 
been visited by large numbers of our citizens ; its 
}¢ haracter, its objects are well understood among 
) us, and we are fully confident that it will not bs 
suffered to languish for want of funds. 
lor the Managers; 
WM. GRAY, 
Jan, 


9th, 1838. 


Estimate of quantity and prices of Produce raised 


on Thompson’s Island in the year 1837. 


Corn, principal part sold for seed 75 
bushels, 


“ 


$131 
415 
31 
20 
174 
49 
128 
52 

8 

80 

5 

20 
90 
25 

- 45 
55 
100 00 
49 00 
20 00 
37 50 
18 75 
10 00 
435 00 
100 00 
60C 00 
640 00 
110 00 
10 00 
200 00 
30 60 
467 94 
40 00 
190 00 
174 19 


25 
00 
50 
OV 
90 
50 
00 
50 
40 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
O00 


| Potatoes, 950 
Onions, 42 

| English Turnip, 100 
| Mangel Wurtzel, 530 


part for seed, 
“f 


“ 


| Sugar Beet, 150 
Carrots, 320 
| Blood Beet, 75 
Parsnips, 12 
| ¢ ‘abbages, 2000 heads, 
| Ruta Baga, 10 bushels, 
| Pumpkins, 5 cords, 
| Canada squash, 3 tons, 
| Field Beans, 10 bushels, 
| Seed Peas, 15 
Asparagus roots, 11000 


| 


“ 


ae . aa ..| Mulberry Trees, so 
his vote is still in force, and it). iy 4 I'rees, sold 
| Spring Wheat, 28 
| Oats, 

| ~ . 

| Spring Rye 
} 
| 
| 


bushels, 
40 " 
30 
Green Peas, 25 
Rye Straw, 1 ton, 
Barley, 550 bushels, 
Barley Straw, 8 tons, 
| Garder n See ie most kinds, 
English Hay, 32 tons, 

Salt s 3 * 

Corn Fodder, 

Pork, 2000 Ibs. 

Veal, 

Milk, 2920 gall. 

Butter, 200 Ibs, 

Vegetables sold in summer, 
Pigs sold young, 


% 


i 
} 
{ 
) 


$4,563 43 





During the Queen’s progress from Guildhall to 
Temple Bar, after the late mtmorable dinner given 
to her by the City of London, her Majesty is said 
to have observed to the Earle of Albemarle that 
she should like to know whether the hospitable 
Cockneys were as well pleased with her as she 
was with them. “No doubt of it, your Majesty,” 
said the Earl, “ you see each family speaks for it- 
self in the affirmative. Nota house that has’nt 
‘Ve are’ (V. R.) blazing outside of it.” Her Maj- 
esty ouglit, unquestionably, to have given orders 
for his immediate execution. 

A DISCOVERY LATELY MADE IN ENGLAND.—The 
Qist verse of the 7th chapter of Ezra contains all 
the letters of the alphabet. We have concluded 
not to copy the verse, as it might prevent some 
from looking into their Bibles, who might be ben- 
efitted by so doing. All the vowels occur in their 
order in the word facetiously. 





Coiton wet with sweet oil and paregoric, re- 
‘ lieves the ear-ache very sodn, 
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ROGAN POTATO. 
We have had occasion to mention this potato 
in a manner to draw public curiosity strongly to- 
wards it. We subjoin, therefore, the account given 
of it in the Edinburgh Quarterly Journal of Ag- 
riculture. Some of these potatoes have been raised 
by Mr Thompson of Catskill, and by Judge Buel 
of Albany, who received some tubers through the 
kindness of Mr Thompson, The circumstances 
under which they have been cultivated bere,were 
not altogether favorable; and the yield not so 
great as represented in the Journal from which 
we quote, but sufficiently remarkable to indulge 
sanguine expectations of their extraordinary pro- 
ductiveness. ‘Their value for eating has not been 
ascertained. Their valug for stock is undoubted, 
The Agricultural Commissioner was able through 
the politeness of Judge Buel to obtain a few 
plants; and others by purchase, which he will 
take care to distribute among those who will give 
We learn that Messrs Breck & 


Co. have the promise of a small quantity for sale, 


them a fair trial. 


from Catskill, which may be expected us soon as 


the season will adimit of their transportation. 


The Rohan Potato,a new variety. —The follow- 
ing is an extract from a letter written from Gene- 
va, of date 25th April 1834, by Prince Charles de 
Rohan to M, Jacquemot-Bonnefont, Nurseryman, 
Annoney, in the Ardeche, 

“IT send you, through my friend M. Romilly, 
the potato which [ promised you ; and to which 
my name has been given in this country. ‘The 
history of this potato is not less singular than the 
potato itself, He who obtained it from seed four 
years ago shews it, but will not give it to any per- 
sen; he has refused it to King William. He has 
cultivated it in a litthe walled inclosure : he only 
Wishes to see it in perfection, and the seed of the 
following year, He*makes them to be taken up 
in his presence ; keeps them under lock and key, 
and to be cooked for himself and cattle before his 
face. It is at great risk that I have been able to 
procure two tubers. This exclusive amateur hav- 
ing learnt that I had got some cactuses, which he 
wished much to have, begged me to give him 
some. I wished no money, but very much to 
have some of his wonderful potato. He gave me 


two of them, and made me give my word of hon- | 


or that | would .Weyer send any of them to Hol- 
land, Belgium, England, Prussia, or Germany.— 
Happily be bas not thought of Switzerland nor 
France ; for without this omission, I could not 
have had the pleasure of offering these to you. 

This is the mode of cultivating this potato : 
The earth is dug to the depth of twenty inches ; 
make the distance between the holes four feet, and 
put two or three eyes, or sets, in each hole. Earth: 
up frequently. The stalks, reaching six or seven 
feet in height, must be supported on transverse 
stakes. The kind being late, the tubers, which 
are very farinaceous, should only be taken up 
about Martinmas, when the stalks wither, 

“To give you an idea of the extraordinary pro 
duce of this potato, [ give three examples at ran- 
dom. M. E, Martail, at Alias, gathered last au- 
tumn tubers weighing 13 lbs. 7 0z., 11 lbs. 9 oz., 
and 9 lbs. 13 oz. M. de Montet, a proprietor near 


it wanted a few grains to make half an ounce.— 


However, this small tuber being planted, produe- 
ed 48 1-4 Ibs, ihe Attorney of 
Auterive, canton of Fribourg, to whom | had giv- 


eyes, He weighed it for curiosity, and found that } 


the Abbey of 


me, asked me for tubers when T could not give | 


him more than a single small tuber having four | 


enabled me to cateh a glorious and exten- 
\ 


ranible 


ded prospect: from the summit of Mount Vision, 


(or Mount Deception, as it is sometimes called,) 


fa hill rising to the height ef 710 feet from the ad- 


| jacent 


en two tubers two years ago, and who, delighted 


with his first harvest, after having eaten and giv- 


’ 


em some to his friends, planted the rest, and ob- | 


autumn six double-horse loads and 


tained last 
| It is not the 


eight 


i} whieh 


scuttle-fulls, largest 





succeed best as 


Journal des Progres Agricoles. 


| 

| MOUNTAINS.—No. I. 

A residence of a few weeks in a flourishing and 
| pretty town about 18 miles distant from the range 
lof the White Hills, bas lately enabled the write 
‘to visit that spot. Seldom any traveller, except 
| the man of business, is wont to take such a jour 
| ney, to gaze on the magnificent desolation of win- 


Ascent of the principle peak, the lof- 
ty Mount Washington, is made when the bland 


| ter, which reigns for a great part of the year over 
; : 

ithe region, 

| 


zephyr and the tardy breezes of summer have 
'funned its sides, and awakened into life and beau- 


peculiar to themselves, thrive and bloom amid the 


j 


tubers | 
seed.” — Le Cultivateur, 


| waste of rocks, and despite the influence of al-}| 


most continual frost. 
i that the peak in question was ascended on the lat- 


| et: . ‘ . 
ped part of November of the last year, immediately 
| 


| 

| 

ity the alpine plants, which in daring hardihood, 
as informed, however 

lw nf eS . 

} 


after a snow storm, and on a very cold day, by an 
adventurous English gentleman, under the gui- 
dance of Mr Fabyar, who keeps the excellent 
house, formerly occupied by Mr E. A. Crawford. 
that I rode down as fur as the Willey House, 
through the stupendous rift of the “ Notch.’ The 


directly over the abyss, and silvering with its 
mild light the preci; itous mountain cliffs on either 


j side, 
range of peaks, now sinking for a moment be- 


neath seme culminating point, now twinkling 


trees, and anon resting as it were on some bold 
jand bare level, according as | wended my way 
‘through the narrow defile. The denser and pur- 
} er streaks of snow and ice down the ravines dencted 
the desolating track of frightful slides produced 
| by rains, Secarcely a sound broke on the ears,— 
Nature was ip its accustomed though silert bean- 
ty; the murmur and music of its thousand voices, 
of merry birds, and leaping, babbling brooks, and 
foaming waterfalls had ceased, under winter’s im- 
perious sway, And yet there was the 
harmony and perfection, the eloquence of crea- 


music of 


tion, in the sient appeals of grandeur and sublim- 
ity. Deity was watking, as of old, amidst the 
ister unto the higher capacities of man, 
ed a dried flower stem of the pearly “everlasting” 
from the rude but proud mausoleum of the hum- 
ble family buried beneath the avalanche a few 
years ago, and retraced my steps to “ mine in,” 
The mildness of the atmosphere denoted a 
change of weather, nor was I disappointed on the 
next morning to find the highest elevations envel- 
oped in clouds and mist, A short but pleasant 


I pluck- 


, 





amidst the feathery crest of shrubs and dwarfish | 


scene ; invisible spirits were in attendance to min- | 


| of summer, 


lain. The precipice of the “Notch,” was 
unclouded . portion of the White Hills, 
breaking from the 


' 
the only 


over Which the sun wus just 
vapor, and illuminating with peculiar splendor, its 
snowy sides ; while far down the gap, on the most 
distant horizon, a narrow but clear spot denoted 
b youd, It 


some goodly and promised land, to the access of 


fair weather seemed a glimpse to 
which were intervening dangers and perils, 

I observed the “hy ybernal vestiges’? of many 
interesting plants ; while numerous beautiful moss- 
ses and curious lichens were visible on the rocks, 
now dripping with the humidity of the morning, 
A species of Xylosteum, seemed the most abun- 
dant plant, while the withered leaves of the di- 
minutive Cornus Canadensis, and the tall pedun- 
cle of an Actea, denoted the garniture of summer, 
of which these were sad but lingering mementas, 
Farther up, the broad footsteps of the gaunt and 
grim wolf, easily distinguished by the print of the 
two long claws projecting from the track, served 
as an excellent guide to the easiest ascent; while 
the recent marks of the timid hare, and the wild 
screech of the blue jay, reminded me that life 
was busy, even amid the seeming barrenness of 
Nor was |] unattended, A 
fairy minstrela, bedecked in a costume peculiar to 
inclement air 
of the approach. With 
their characteristic boldness, they twittered the 
cheerful “ Chick-a-dee, dee, dee!’ as they flitted 
from branch to branch, now near and now more 


winter. group of 


their vocation, and suitable to the 


season, welcomed my 


remote ; a simple lay, but eloquent and touching, 
They were the black capped ‘Titmice, the most 


q | agile and prettiest of nature’s birds, s0 well known 
It was in the evening of the second of January, | 


iu Winter, nor unobserved amid the gayer tribes 
What child has not noticed them, 


lor their song, when the fast falling snow drives 


moon was in silent beauty aud mnjesty, shining | 


The evening star shone brilliantly over a} 


them to the door-step, or to the tall and dry stalk 
of the sun-flower—now with clenched claw grasp- 
ing a plum seed, and anon splitting it with re- 
markable facility to extract the delicious kernel ? 
A reception so gracious, was as pleasant as it was 
unexpected, and added in no humble degree to 


the enjoyment of the occasion, I could do no 


less than join in their cheerfulness and glee, for 


|tions of joy, and the luxury of existence 


Nature was imprinting on my feelings the sensa- 


, which 


| elicit the constant chorus of praise and gratitude 


to the Author of All.— Hort. Register. (X.) 


GarRvDENS IN Cities.—For the plot in front, we 
should recommend Aucuba japonica as an ever- 


| green, because this remarkable plant, although a 
? , 


| comes early into leaf, 


| 
| 


| 





native of Japan, endures the smoke of London 
better than any indigenous evergreen shrub what- 
ever, and, as a deciduous shrub, the common pur- 
ple lilac, which is both hardy and beautiful, and 
The trees in the back gar- 
den might be double-blossomed and scarlet thorns 
both of which will grow and look well for at least 
eight or ten years; the laburnum, the almond, the 
mulberry (Which thrives admirably in the most 
smoky places,) and the weeping or allsaints cher- 
ry, Which is one of the few flowering trees that 
prosper in the gardens of Lambeth Palace, though 
enveloped in the smoke of numerous houses and 
mantfactories. Ivy, whether common, giant, or 
variegated, will thrive in the very heart of Lon- 
don.—Louden’s Suburban Gardener. 
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AGRICULTURAL S0O- 
CIETY. 

We have great pleasure in announcing some of 
the Premiums of the Mass. Agricultural Society. | 
The Society offered two most liboral premiums 
for the best and second best managed farm, which 
might be offered, requiring that the entry of these 
premium sbonkd be made early in Oc- 


MASSACHUSETTS 


farins for 


tober, and that a full account of the whole condi- | 


tion and management should be given in detail 
The first was 150 dollars, the second 
100 dollars. 


premium 


presented a sufficient inducement for many appli- | 
of premiums mnade by the So- | 
though the Trustees took great pains in ex-| 
tending it, did not reach all parts of the State ; | 
and in this matter it is to be feared great neglect | 


eations. The offer 
ciety, 


is to be attributed to some persons in whose hands 
their prospectus was placed; and by which neglect 
the liberal and excellent intentions of the Society 
have been ina measure defeated. The conditions 
were as liberal as they could with any propriety | 
be made; and we have many farms in the State, 
which have honorably entered into the 
competition, Only three claimants appeared, and 
two of those not having been seasonably entered, 
the Trustees did not consider themselves at liberty 
to bestow on them either of the #remiums ; but 
bestowed liberal gratuities only, ‘The claim season- 
ably entered was, for reasons detailed in their re- 
entitied to either 


might 


port, not deemed 


ums; but at the same time deserving of an hon- | 


orable notice. 
in Our next paper, at this time we announce only 
the rewards. 


To Joshua R.-Lawton, of Great Barrington, 
in Berkshire Co., a gratuity of seventy- 
five dollars. 

To Joseph Howe of Methuen,in the county 
of Essex, a gratuity of fifty dollars, 

lo William Buckminster of Framing! am, 
in county of Middlesex,a gratuity of fifty 
dollars, $50 00 
The statements of these several claimants with 

their particular accounts of their management and 

crops will be given, in due season with the Report, 

We presume that these premiums on the manage- 

ment of Farms will be continued, and we hope 

they will excite that attention among our farmers, 
which they deserve. 
these rewards is not sufficient to reuse them, yet 
have they no public spirit? have they no interest 
in the improvement of that great art, to which 
they have devoted their lives? and what can more 
directly contribute to its advancemeut than an an- 
nnated and public competition?) When we came 
to present the detailed reports to the public, we 
shall take occasion 10 extend our remarks, We 

‘ve only to add that Mr Howe of Methuen, Es- 
who appears here honored by a liberal 

4 obta ted a premium on bis farm of thirty 

gratuity, the y’ssex Agricultural Society the 

lollars fron. This 1 sturning home with two 
current year, ne, man® his neighbors suffi- 

we hoy » them to go and do like- 
ciently envious to induce vas we know they 
wise. If they choose 106M). yi voy farming 
will say, there is nothing in Mr « say then in 


any body cannot do, we only ' thing 
‘That is the ver, 


$75 00 


$50 00 


lis 
x Co, 
at. 


oat 
medals wall, 


which 
reply, let any body do it. 
we desire. 

We subjoin the Repor 


Vegetable and Grain Crops. 


of the premi- | 


We shall give the reports in full | 


If the pecuniary value of 


tof the Committee on 


| ‘The Committee of the Trustees of the Massa- | tempore—yes said he with some tartness of reply, 
| chusetts Agricultural Society, on Vegetable and | would you have me President pro eternitate 2—~ 
' 


Grain 
Report. 
|} Premiums they recommend as follows— 


crops, respectfully submit the following 


| To Eldad Post of Lenox, for the largest 
| quantity of Spring Wheat, being 40 
bushels to the acre. 
‘Vo Maxwel! Lowry, of Marshfield, for his 
| crop of carrots on an acre, being the only 


| claim for that article, 472 32-56 bushels, $30 00 


$20 00 


It was hoped that these would have To S$. D. Colt and Robert Colt of Pittsfield, 


for the greatest quautity of vegetables 
for home consumption and not for sale, $30 00 
Also for the greatest quantity of Ruta Ba- 
ga, being 108) bushels on ] acre and 2 
rods, 
| ‘The following claim was sent in too late 
jadmitted according to an iidispensable rule of the 
‘Trustees, but as the crop was uncommonly good, 
| the Committee recommend half the amount of the 
premium as a gratuity, 
ip o Peleg 8S. Gardner of Somerset, 
| crop of Rye, on one acre, being 35 1-2 
| bushels, 


to be} 


for his 


$10 00 
The Committe notice with pleasure the follow- 
ling claims which, though not entitled to premiums 
us evidence of the in- 
| creasing attention of our agriculturists to the raise 
ling of wheat, and as showing the practicability 


deserve ta .be mentioned, 


|of growing to advantage this essential article of 
| bread stuff, in Massachusetts. 

| Payson Williams of Fitchburg, had to the 

| acre of wheat, 38 1-2 bush. 
| Jos. S. Leland of Sherburne, 32 14-32 “ 

| Frederick Knight of Ne »whury, 32 14-32 * 

All these were Spring Wheat. 

Mr Benj. Cleveland of Somerset, had 79 1-2 

els of oats No premium was offered on oats, 

Mr Peleg S. Gardner had 40 1-2 bushels of Bar- 
ley ov one acre. The quantity required was 

45 bushels, Signed, 

P. C. BROOKS, 

The crops of wheat rewarded and noticed are 
excellent. Samples of some of them have been 
sent here ; and present a beautiful grain. These 
are most important results im various points of 
view, It is desirable that we should understand 
our capacity of raising our own bread, For some 
years past we have been rather too much engaged 
in making pictures, beautiful engravings on silk 
paper; and have been as much pleased with them 
as if we were allchildren. It would be well, if a 
large part of our population would go to produ- 
cing something else, apply their ingenuity and in- 
dustry to something more substantial, and see if 
| they cannot induce the earth to make liberal divi- 
i dends upon fair investments of manure and labor. 
The above results show what she can be made, 
or to speak more gratefully, what she is willing 
| to do; or rather what she can be persuaded to do; 
and where shall we find any better investment 
than that which returns sometimes thirty, some- 
times sixty, often a hundred fold for one. 

The crops from Somerset are the effects of lib- 
eral manuring with fish. The effects of this ma- 
uure, Which is well known on many of the mari- 
time parts of our state are very powerful. But 
the farmers*complain that is soon over; so is ev- 
ery thing else in human life soon overs I think, 
said a person to President Daggett of Yale College, 
on his introduction to him, you are President pro 


bush- 


Chairman. 











} 
| 


| 
| 


$30 00 |hiave honored it as they have done. 





) think the Board 


Every thing with us is for a time. Use it for that 
time and be thankful that it does well; but do 
not complain that its effects de not last forever. 
They were not meant to last forever. ‘The pre- 
tence, that it impoverishes the land, is idle; and 
amounts to this, that the land will not produce so 
much without the manure as it did with it. The 
cowplaints of its being so transient, when its tib- 
eral returns are admitted whenever it is applied, 
are the complaints of selfishness and indolence. 

The crop of carrots upon which a premium has 
been awarded is only an ordinary one; and we 
must have stretched their liber- 
ality as wide as the mantle of christian charity to 
We presume 
however that they were bound by their rules, this 
being the only claimant. At any rate we have no 
doubt they judged uprightly and well. It will, 
or it ought to make some men ashamed of their 
own neglect. We know several who have raised 
their six hundred, and eight hundred bushels of 
carrots to the acre, and we know some who have 
grown a thousand, who will say on reading this 
award, “ Well, J might have got that premium, if 
1 had tried.” Why did you not try then? Try 
next time, and try until you do get it; and then 
keep a trying until you get it fora larger crop 
than was ever raised before. This is what farm- 
ers ought to do; and not be laying down in de- 
spair at the foot of every small hill, which they 
come to, which are-often not higher than a tall 
man can look over, and crying out in despair, ah! 
i never can get over. Move on, Mr Faintheart! 
Wake up, wake up! you sluggard ! 


Mr Payson Williams of Fitchburg, one of the 
most successful farmers in Massachusetts, who 
knocks every year at the door of the Massachu- 
setts Society, and whom they are obliged to admit 
because he shows his sufficient warrant to come 
in and take the best they have, has we believe 
been formerly honored with a premium for rais- 
ing 55 bushels of Black Sea Wheat on an acre. 
We ie known in Massachusetts two hundred 
bushels of Wheat gathered from four acres; and 
seventy bushels of rye grown on an acre; and 
ninety bushels of oats. What may not industry 
and skill effect. Barley is a crop, which ought 
to be much more cultivated than it is. The in- 
sect, which for some time, made fatal depreda- 
tions upon it, has disappeared in a great measure, 
It was brought to this country in some importa- 
tions of Barley from Holland made some years 
since by a large brewer in Newburyport, The 
farmers for two or three years in that vicinity 
gave up the cultivation of Barley, as they were 
advised and indeed obliged to do, and he became 
extinct, It ordinarily, to good cultivation, yields 
well. It does not mind a cold season, and for 
fatting swine, when intermined with other feed it 
is probably as good pound for pound as any other 
grain. 





A ray of light on the Author of Junius.—The 
Liverpoo! Mercury, of Nov. 24, says, “In the li- 
brary of the late Sir Philip Francis, is a regular 
series of the Public Advertiser ne during 
the period when Junius’s Letters wer e published 
in that Journal, in which nearly every letter is 
corrected, and the regular stops inserted by Sir 
Philip Francis, in his «lear and very distinct au. 
tograph,” 
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We are happy to present to the public the Re- 
port of the Legislative Committee on the subject 
of giving a bounty upon Wheat. The report is 
extremely well drawn up and embodies facts of 
great moment, We are persuaded that it will 
strongly commend public attention ; and if the ef- 
fects of the proposed measure should correspond 
with the hopes of the Committee, and we cannot 
think them unreasonuble, incalculable benefits 


will result to the Commonwealth. 


COMMONWEALTH OF. MASSACHUSETTS. 
House of Representatives, Jan, 30, 1838. 
The Committee on Agriculture, having by jnstruc- 
tion of the House, considered the expediency of 
allowing a bounty for the production of W heat, 
ask leave to submit the following Report: 
it has long been a sul ject of deep regret, if noc 
of reproach, that the state of Massachusetts—a 
state, Whose soil is believed to be capable of sus- 
taining more than double its present population— 
should be indebted to other siates, and to foreign | 
countries, fora very large part of the material, 
which forms the first and most necessary article 
of subsistence,—Breap. ‘The stubbornness of 
some portions of her soil ; the supposed incapacity 
of other portions to produce sufficient crops of 


erain to recompense the cost and labor of cultiva- 
tion; the severity and long continuance of winter; 
the slow and reluctant approach of summer ; and 
the early return of disastrous and fatal frosts in 
autumn, have operated as a discouragement to the 
farmer; and, if he has not been seduced by fairer 
promises to hazard the success of his skill and in- 
dustry in the milder climate and kinder soil of the | 
western stutes, he has in too many instances, it is 
feared, suffered his attention to be diverted from | 
that, which should be the primary object of his 
pursuit, by hopes of realizing speedier and greater 
profits in more flattering yet not less doubtful ex- 
periments. 

An opinion that the soil of New England can- 
not be made to produce grain enough to feed its | 
population, has too long been prevalent in this 
Commonwealth. We believe this opinion to be 
erroneous, We believe that the owners of the 
soil have been too ready to admit its soundness, 
and that they have vot examined the ground on 
which it rests, with that intelligence and shrewd- 


ness, Which they are wont to exercise on subjects 
generally presented for their investigation. We 
wish to prevail upon them to examine this ques- 
tion once more, to review the circumstances in 
which it had its origin,—and to bring it to the 
test of a bold and faithful experiment. With this | 
view, and to effect so desirable an object, we are 

unanimously of opinion, that the Legislature would | 
do wisely to encourage the agriculturist once more 

to turn his serious attention to the cultivation of 
grain; and, because success in such an enterprise | 
is a blessing, in which the whole Commonwealth 

tay participate with the successful individual, it | 
seems to be just and proper that the Common- | 
wealth should, for its share of the benefit, reward 


the individual, by the granting of a liberal bounty 


ition of its inhabitants ; 
lof facts, which lead to conclusions that cannot be 


) the vicinity. 


the Valuation Committee in 1839, is the only doe- 
this they 
statements in 


character to which 
the 


inferenee 


ument of 
had 


returns, ho 


have access, From 


those warrantable can be 
drawn as to the amount raised the last year ;— for 
itis not doubted that the 
grains, which are used for human food, has great- 


According to the 


the production of al 
ly increased since that period, 
returns above mentioned, the entire quantity of 
wheat raised in the Commonwealth in 1830, was 
only 16,073 bushels. Of this quality, 5,177 bush- 
els was produced in the county of Berkshire ; and 
of those 5,177 bushels, the town of Sheffield had 
the honor of producing 1,014. Of the 
wheat that year, as above 


whole 
amount of raised in 
stated, 

The County of Suffolk produced 


“ Essex * 3,916 
“ Middlesex * 312 
“ Worcester “ 3,075 
“ Hampden « 1,746 
«“ Hampshire « 587 
“ Franklin « 960 
“ Berkshire “ 5,177 
“ Norfolk ” {] 
« sristol “ 16 | 
“ Piymouth 29 
“ Barnstable and Dukes 214 
“ Nantucket 


It is not in the power of the cominittee to state, 
with perfect ascuracy the amount of the flour, 
which is imported into the state for the consump- 
but they are in possession 


far distant from the truth. During the year 1837, 


| there were imported into the port of Boston alone 


423.246 barrels of flour. During the last eight 
year, the aggregate of the importation was 3,108,- 


942 barrels—making an annual average of 388,619 


barrels, 
pared this statement, show, that there has been, 
for four years, a regular annual increase of im- 
portations of flour, and that the importations of 
other coarser kinds of meal and 
rye, corn, oats, &c. has increased about the same 


ratio. 


It was presnmed that the imports cf flour into 
Salem, Newburyport, New Bedford, Nantucket, 


and other smaller ports, equal at least one-third of 


those at the port of Boston. Large quantities of 


flour find their way up Connecticut river, for the 


supply of the towns on its borders and those in 
And there is, finally, an almost per- 
petual transportation by means of wagons, from 
Troy, Albany, and Iludson, into the county of 


Berkshire, for the supply not only of the inhabi- | 


tants of that county, but for consumption by the 
people of many towns in the counties of Frank- 
lin, Hampshire, and Hampden, When all the 
imports by these various channels are taken into 


the calculation, it is presumed that the amount of 


the flour thus brougiit into the state, is not less 
than that which is known to be brought into the 
port of Boston. But, admitting that the quantity 
equals only two-thirds of the Boston importation, 
it will then appear that our annual import of flour 
is 705,410 barrels. 


for his exertions as a public benefactor, | Now, if we suppose that a part of the flour im- 
Phe committee regret that they are not iti pos-; ported into Boston, should be transported (as it 
26} t , 4 > » {> H i@ ) i j 

session of any returns of a recent date, from which undoubtedly is) to the adjoining States of Vermont 


they can make a 


years past, 


| satisfactory calculation of the! and New Hampshire, anc 
quantity of grain raised in the State for several | lity to Maine, yet it 

' . > | c a 
ife returns of the assessors, made to | nxmount thus ¢ 


a 
1 possin.Y a lary, 


IS net believed that the whon ; 
arried out of the gtate execeds £410 | paid out in bounties, there is then remaining the 


The details from which we have pre. | 


grain, such as | 


, 
hea 


our own Commonwealth, 700,000 barrels ; and it 


| barrels, then remains for consumption in 
will be perceived that this number corresponds 
(within a very smell fraction) to the number of 
our inhabitants—giving one barrel of flour for the 
annual consumption of each individual; and this 
is believed to be a very near approximation to the 
actual truth. 

The average price of flour, for the last three 
vears, has been a fraction over ten dollars a bar- 
rel; but placing it at the lowest possible average, 
(ten dollars) it is manifest that the inhabitants of 
Massachusetts pay for the article of flour alone, to 
other states, the very handsome sum of 7,000,000 
dollars 


na year, This declaration may, at first, 


appear startling, and almost incredible,  [t is one 
which should make the ears of every farmer who 
j hears it tingle; vut the committee have no doubt 
that its trun is demonstrable, and that any intel- 
ligent man, who will taxe the trouble to review 
the facts, and compare them with these calcula- 
aa 
Ihe 


committee, theinseives, would bave doubted, if 


tions, Will arrive at the same conclusions, 
investigation and research had not placed the re- 
sult beyond all questionable limits, 

Viewing this subject in its relation to the inter- 
ests of all classes of our population ; the cominit- 
tee have no recommending to the 

| House of Representatives, the passage of a law, 
that shall give a bounty on the production of 
wheat; and they, accordingly, herewith report a 
If it should be objeeted, 


hesitation in 


| bill for that purpose. 
that the bounty proposed will produce a call on 
| the treasury of the Commonwealth, disproportion- 
jed to the vaive and importance of the improve- 
iment, which it is desired and expected to effect, 
| let it be remembered that the amount of bounty 
| cannot, in any supposable case, be more than an 
insignificant trifle in comparison with the immense 
sum, which the people pay for imported bread 
stuffs. Admitting that the call upon the treasury, 
| for this bounty, should amount to $100,000—al- 
though it would not probably amount to more than 
£80,000—what is that, when it is considered that 
| it is so much abstracted from seven millions of dol- 
| lars, which we pay to the farmers, or to the spec- 
Let it 
| be remembered, too, that this sum of 100,000 can- 
not be drawn from the treasury, on the principle 
of the bill reported, for a less quantity of wheat 
| than 750,000 bushels ; and in the same proportion 
Furthermore, be 


ulators and monopolizers of other states ? 


| for a larger or smaller amount, 
}it remembered, that whatever sum may be paid 
out for this purpose, is distributed among our own 
people, and toa class of citizens, whose lebors 
will produce an effect more permanent, than may 
| he apparent to a hasty and superficial observer,— 
| The proper preparation of land fora crop of wheat 

will ensure a succession of crops of the same arti-. 
if the soil be suitably miap. 


| 


|cle for several years. 
ured with lime, and arrangements made for an 
alternation of crops, no further manuttng will be 
required (if an inference may be deduced from 
| the successful practice of the great wheat-groe wing 
| state of Pennsylvania,) for a term of ten yr twelve 
|years. Once more, let the people by reminded 

that, in the case supposed, after a amitting that the 
) plentifulness of the crop of wlieat may reduce the 
price, as it naturally will, Wie crop of 750,000 bush. 
ela would still, in any possible event, be worth 


} 


ver quan | that number of dollars; and, consequently, after 
‘' deduct; g from the value of the crop the sum 
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sum of six hundred and fifty thousand dollars, to 
be added to the ag 
nity. 

If the utility of legislative encouragement to 


greg 
* 


agriculture has ever been questionable, it is pre- 
sumed to be so no longer in this Commonwealth, 


The inealewlable benefits that have been derived | 


from the premiums awarded by agricultural soci- 


eties, for a series of years, sufficiently manifest the 


wisdom and forecast of the Legis'ature in thus lib- | 


erally endowing those institutions, The bounties 
more recently offered for the eneouragement of 
the culture of silk and the sugar-beet, equally dem- 
onstrate the wisdom of that paternal policy, which 
induced the civil fathers of the Commonweaith to 
extend a fostering care and guardianship to those 
branches of husbandry. ‘the institution of an 
Avrienitural Survey,and a generous approp-iation 


for the support of a Coimmissioner, is also an il- 


lustration of legislative munificence, which is en- | 


titled to the grateful remembrance of the commu- 


nity, The example of the state of Maine affords 


au argument, which should not be kept out of 


The 
operation of the law of that state, passed in Jan- 
The com- 


sight, in the consideration of this subject. 


uary, 1837, has been most salutary. 


mittee learn from a letter in their possession, from | 


the Secretary of Maine, that though the amount 
of wheat raised in the state during the last year 
has not been officially ascertained, it was believed 
to be nearly a million of bushels, 

fu thus presenting this subject to the House of 
Representatives, the Committee are not aware that 


their views are in any degree extravagant or their | 


calculations fallacious, ‘They have been desirous 


that their enthusiasm should be qualified with so- | 


briety ; and that their zeal for the improvement 


and success‘of that art, which is most natural to 


man, and without which all other arts would 


avail but little as means of happiness and comfort, | 


should not overstep the limits of prudence and 


good policy. Without further comment or apol- 


ogy, they recommend the passage of the accom. | 


panying bill. 
By direction of the Committee, 


JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM 


Aruantic Sream Navicarion.—At last the 


loug talked of attempt to navigate the Atlantic by | 
steam is certainly on the point of being made.— | 


Lieut. J. Hosken, of the Royal Navy, arrived here 
on Thursday from Liverpool, in the Garrick, for 


the purpose of making the necessary arrangements | 


for reception of the “ great western steam ship,” 


and for keeping up an intercourse by her means,, 


with Great Britain. She is already built, and is 
now in London taking in her machinery, Having 
accotnplished the object of his present voyage, 
Lieut. Hosken will immediately return and as- 
sume the command of this vessel, in which he 
expects to airive at this port in the course of the 
mouth of April next. Tler points of departure 
are Bristol and New York. about 1350 
tons burthen, and it is calculated will carry about 
600 tons of coal.—.Vew York Courier. 


She is 





An Ohio paper thinks that the editor of the 
Lancaster Eagle, a fellow weighing 300 pounds 
avordupois ought to be “ tried by a court of jus- 
tice.” He had better be tried by atallow chand- 
er. —Prentice. 


b] 


ate wealth of the commu-| 
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Boston, WEDNESDAY, 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 

No public news of any particular importance has 
| occurred since our last number. 

In ConGress, the collection and safe keeping of the 
An 


j unportant bill has l.khewise passed that body, giving the 


| Revenue occupies the attention of the Senate 


| settlers on the Public Lands (vulgarly called Squatters) 
the right of pre-emption or first’ purchase, when these 


| lands are brought into the market. Public men, equal- 


|ly disinterested, differ greatly in opinion as to the | 


effects of this law. ‘The amount, which any one is al- 


lowed to purchase, is limited to one quarter of a section, } 


| or 160 acres; and the person claiming the right of pre- 
emption maust be an cctual settler. Persons in favor of 
this law say, that it will prevent speculation; its advan- 
|tages being limited to actual settlers. Those opposed 
| to it maintain, that it will favor speculauon by inducing 
| persons to take up temporarily, and without any inten- 
| tion of remaining, the best lands in the market, that 
they may secure the right of pre-emption ; and sell out 
their rights at a great advance. In many instances 
witheut doubt, enormous abuses have occurred; and 
| persons, without any serious intention of settlement, 


|have been hired by speculators, by making small 


; a 
>| clearances, and putting up a mere’ brushwood shantee, 


| to secure the right of purchase,when they come into the 
market, at Government price, of some of the best lands 
|in the West We do not profess ourselves to be well 


informed on this subject ; and therefore give no opinion. 


The House of Representatives have been occupied in | 


settling a contested election ; and have reversed a deci- | 


sion made last September in the case of the members 
from Mississippi. They have ejected those whom they 
admitted at the last session; Lut have not yet decided 
whether they will receive those, who are waiting to 
take their places. 


Massacnvsetts Lecistature.—The Legislature 
have made some progress on the bili to abolish Capital 
Punishment; but are still at sea and not even in sight 
of land. 

A bill has been introduced and passed to a second 
inty on Wheat 
and the form of the Bill re- 
ported, in the present number 


reading proposing a | 


lable 


We give the 


Report on the subject, 


It probably will pass ; 
but not without opposition. 


The 


breaking-up plough of the active and searching Com- 


Reports have been inade on some of the Banks. 


| mittee on this subject, has turned up some carcases ab- 
solutely putrid, and intolerably offensive in the nostrils 
of any man accustomed to breathe the air of common 


honesty. 

The Reports on the Franklin and Lafayette Banks, 
two names which in common times ought to have saved 
them from crime, have disclosed systematic and contin- 
ued frauds and violations of trust, of the most infamous 
character; and which ought to subject their perpetrators 
to condign punishment. But we remember the story of 
the cobwebs, which hold fast the simall flies, while the 
great ones burst through them. “ I am called a robber,” 
said the Scythian pirate to Alexander, “ because I com- 
mand only one small boat; but you a hero, because you 
There is often so 
much of glitter and magnificence in villany on a large 


}eommand vast fleets and armies.” 


scale, that the moral sense of the community is dazzled 





and confounded ; and its perceptions fail to do their 


FER, 7, 1835, 


office. The miserable fellow brought before the Police 
Court last week for stealing a loaf of bread and some 
cold meat, was sent 10 the House of Correction, without 
pity, and in parsuance of the law. Noto. gue said even 
** Poor Richard ;”’ nor once inquired what part the com- 
munity may have had in his crimes. But the men 
who rob the community by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, are too often allowed to put its laws at defiance 
Will justice never awake to its duty? We have no de- 
sire to see any suffer; but there is a fearful responsibil- 
ity resting upon those, who have the power of preven- 
Con- 


tion, where prevention is possible. Legislators ! 


servators of public morals ! Look to this! 
' 


| The Middlesex Bank has failen likewise under the just 


reproach of gross violations of law ; and cunning eva- 
sions of responsibility, which it is important for the 


public to understand, but which we shall not character- 
The 


| ° . . 
| Legislature must be some time longer occupied in these 


ize. Let the public pronounce their judgment. 


| financial matters. 


Tue Frontier. ‘The United States troops under Lt. 
Col. Worth, have made a descent upon abody of armed 
}men assembled at Dunkirk under the pretence of emi- 
gration ; and have taken from them their arms asd mu- 
nitions of war. This is anew style of emigration ; and 


these men, pious souls! were possibly looking for the 


commencement of the millenium by the time they 
{should get into Canada, when their spears should be 
jconverted into pruning hooks 
at 


The Canadian war, if 


| not an end,is at least frozen up for the present. 


Whether it will break out again, when the spring thaw 
comes, Temains to be seen. 


MASSACHUSETTS HORT. SOCIETY. 


Boston, Jan. 27, 


1838. 
Smith trom Newbury, Flat, 
| Sweetings, a desirable Winter Sweet Apple. Also, 
| Spreading Sweet, a smaller Apple, medium. 

| From Mr J. Clapp, South Reading, a handsome Red 


| Swect Winter Apple, supposed to be the Camfield. 
| 
| 


Apples by Joseph L 


For the Committee, 
B. V. FRENCH. 


| Dear ann Dums.—It appears from the sixteenth 
anuual report of the New York Institution for the In- 
struction of the Deaf and Duinb, that the whole number 


of pupils is 150, of whom 112 are supported by the State, 
14 by the Institution, 3 by the Corporation of New York, 
2 by the Supervisors of Montgomery County, 1 by the 
Supervisors of Dutchess,County, 8 by the State of New 
Jersey, and 10 by their friends 
1837 amounted to $27,875 48. 
cluding $14,926 55 from the Comptroller for State pupils 
o. under the Act of April 3, 1834.—[N. 


The expenditures in 
Recvipts 26,866 33, in- 


and 5,000 froin d 
| York Journal of Commerce. 





New York StatF Prisons. The expenditures of the 
Auburn prison for the year ending September 30, 1837, 
were $70,081 80. The earnings during the same period 
were 46,469 65. The appropriations drawn from tho 
State during the year were &25,000.—The expenditures 
for the support of the Mount Pleasant prison were 
71,523 17. 


14. 


The income for the year, was $62,685 





! 
G 


To CornesponnENts.—We have receivec a highly 
valuable communication from Columella, which shail 
receive our early and most respectful attention. 

We design to give the Massachusetts Farm Reports in 


our next. 








WOL. XVI. NO. U1. 


AND GARDENER’ 


JOU 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mownpary, Feb. 5, 1838 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 

At Market 410 Beef Cattle, and 2050 Sheep, and 40 
Swine. About 75 Beef Cattle unsold. 

Prices.—Beef Caitle—Former prices were hardly 

We quote Extra $7 00 --Pirst quality $6 50 

a $6 75 —Second quality $0 79 a 6 25.—Third quality 
$4 50 a 5 50. 


supporte 2d. 


orth a and several lots unsold We notice 
sales at €2 25, S2 42, $2 G2, $2 75, $3 OO, $4 25, and $5. 


THERMOMETRICA 
teported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietors 
ef the New England Farmer, Brigh Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending February 4. 


ton, 





Feeruary, 1838. | 7A.M. | 12,M. | 5, P.M. | Wind. 
Monday, 29 22° 24 21 Ss. W. 
Tuesday, 30 5 | 8 | 10 | N. W 
Wednesday, 31 : 12 | 4 | NW 
Thursday, 1 6 18 | 20 | N. 
Friday, 2 11 19 | 1 | Nz 
Saturday, 3 6 is 5 | N. 
Sunday, 4 8 | 16 | 16. | N. W. 





EXTENSIVE SALE OF IMPOR rep STOCK. 
Atthe Old Norton Farm, East Blox ym fis ld, five miles wegt | 
of Canandaigzu Ontario Ce N, w Yor. 


Numerous applications hav ing iain made to purchase this 
stock, the proprictor has concluded that in order to afford a 
fair opportunity to those who have aires u dy made Inquiries and 
others desirous . oe iining the breed to “offer the same at 

BLIC AUCTION, 
On a, ramen the 2d of May next 
on which day will be sold twenty Improved Durham Short 
Horns, Bulls, Cows and Heifers of various Amongst 
the former is the famous Bull * Rover,” which was bred by 
the Earl of Carlisle, got by Kockingham, dam, (Cherry) by 
Wonderful, gr. dam by Alfred, &c. Ke. Rockingham 
by Fairfax, dam (Maria) by Young Albion; gr. dam, (Lady 
Sarah) by Pilot; gr gr. dam by Agamemnon. Also, ALEX- 
ANDER, ORION, SPLENDOR and others. And of the Cows 


ages. 


and Heifers, BEAUTY, PRIMROSE, own a Sister to Reformer, 
Prize, Lapy Bowkn, BritviasT, &e. &e. 

Three full blooded Mares and one 3 year old ~—_ colt, of 
— racing breed, viz :— Brown Mare F ALCoNneET, by Falcon, 

tam by Catton, (Hindcliff’s dam) Hannah by Sorcerer Ame- 
lia, &c. 

Bay Mare Miss ANDRE wa, sister to Caroline, by Catton, 


dam by Dick Andrews ; her dam by Sir Peter; P lay or Pay’s 


dam by Herod, &c. 


was | 


| &c. 
lew feet of the house. 


Chestnut Mare Jessica, by Velocipede, dam by Sancho: | 


er. dam Blacklock, and Theodore’s dam. 

Bay stud colt, HUMPHREY CLINKER 
rey C ‘linker, dem Miss Andrews, &c. 

The well known stud horses Turk and ALFRED, 
stock fur the two seasons they have stood is unsurpassed. 

Likewise about 20 Rams and a few Ewes of the improved 
New Leicester breed of Sheep. These are chiefly from a 
Ram belonging to the celebrated breeder Sir Tatton Sykes, 
for which he paid 360 guineas. 

The whole of the above stock were selected from the high- 
est order of blood in England by their present owner who im- 
ported it direct to this country, and can be recommended 
worthy the notice and confidence of breeders. 

Pedigre es may be ha lon, or previous to the day of sale, 
and further information obtained on application to 

THOMAS WEDDLE. 

East Bloomfield, 1st January, 1838. 

N. B.—The terms of payment will be liberal to those who 
wish. 


by Allen’s Humph- 


whose 


BOOK OF FRUITS, BY MR MANNING 

In press and will be issued eariv in April, by Ives and Jew- 
ett, Booksellers, Salem, wage A The Book of Fruits, with 
plates ; - being a De sscriptive Catalogue of the most valuable 
varieties of the Pear, Apple, Peach, Plum and ( ‘herry, for | 
New England culture, by Robert Manning, to which is added, 
The Gooseberry, Currant, Raspberry, and the Gr: apes, with 
their modes of culture, &c. 

Also, Hardy, Ornamental Trees, and Shrubs, 

_Feb. 7, 1837. 


OIL MEAL 


| 
| 


as | 


' 


| 
| 


| direct from ( 
| from the most approved varieties, which we offer for 


The subscribers have reduced the price of the Oil Meal, as | 


follows. 
Twenty eight dollars per ton at the mill, in Medford, 
Thirty dollars, delivered in Boston 
. G. L. STEARNS & CO, 
Feb. 1, 1838. 10, Cc ommercial treet. 


CLOV ER SEE ED. 


Just received at the New England Agricultura! Warehouse 


and Seed Store, 1@ tons prime NonTHERN CLOVER, 








BONE MANURE 


The subscriber desires to inform his friends and the public 


that he has been in in the Bone business more than ten years 
and has spent much time and money to ascertain how bones 
may be converted to the best use, and is ful'y satisfied that 
they form the most powe rful ational int that can he applied to 
the earth as a manure. He offers for sale ground bone at a 


low price, and is ready to receive orders to any 
which will be promptly attended to. 

Orders may be left at my manufactory hear Tremont road, 
in Roxbury, or at the New England Agricultural Warehonse 
and Seed Store, No. 52 North Market Street, Boston. 


Jan. 31 NAHUM WARD. 


amount, 


HOWARD'S PLOUGHS, 
Constantly for sale at the New England Agricultural Ware 


house = It is hardly necessary to repeat that these ploughs are 


considered by our. practical farmers to be the best ploughs 
now in use, and continue to stand No. | atthe Brighton Fair. 
Nov. 1, 1837. JOSEPH SEES & OO. 


w INNOW ING MIL L.. 
the New E a Agricultural 


Just received at 


Warehouse 


and Seed Store. Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, Boston, | 
Holmes’s Winnowing Mac Stes. This article was highly re- 


commended by the committee at the late Fair. 
Likewise Springer’s Patent Winnowing Machine, a very 
neat and convenient mill, 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO 
WANTED. 
A Farmer with a wife to take charge of afarm within 3] 
miles of Boston—an American—apply to E. Francis, over 


Suffolk Bank 


Jan. 24, 


1838. 





Hale's Horse Power and Threshing 
For sale at the New England 
Seed Store: the above 
the committees at the late fair, and by others who 

them for the last two or three years. ; 
JOSEPH 


“FOR § SALE OR TO LET 
A Farm, situated in Medford, now occupied 
Johnson, containing about 220 acres of Land i 
of cultivation; the buildings are commodious 
pair. If desired the farm will be sold in lots. 
vantage of the Boston and Lowell Rail Road 
Canal running through it 


Agricultural Warehouse ar 


have used 
BRECK & CO. 


by Mr Noah 
“high state 
and in good 

It has the ad 
and 
on one side by 
tic River, which afford great facilities for transporting manure 
One of the stopping 


1a 


and is bounded 


places on the rail road is within a 

Apply to GiLtBerT Torts or 
JOSEPH F. TUFTS. 

Nov. 


29, 1837 


FARM “FOR. SAL E. 
subscriber offers for 


Charlestown, 





The 


antly situated In 


sale one of the best farms. 
the centre of Lancaster, containing ninety 
four acres of improved land, thirty five of which is interval 
on the Nashua river, having more than 100 Shagbark Walnuts 
on the sane. The house is large and well finished, 
piazza infront. On the premises are tw 
long, with a cellar for manure, the other 42 feet 
shed, carpenter’s shop, and other out buildings. On the 
place is a thrifty orchard wich produced the last season over 
100 barrels of apples. There is also a 
pears, plums, &c. For terms apply to Joseru Breek & Co, 
No. 52 North Market Street, Boston. 

ARTEMAS BARNES. 


pleas- 


having a 


» barns; one, 56 feet 


good 


Lancaster, Jan. 3, 1838. 


CHINESE MULBERRY SEED. 

We have just reeeived a case of Chinese Mulbe rry Se ed | 
anton, that was saved by an experienced hand | 
Sale, 
very low, by the ounce or pound. As the vitality of this see: d 
has been tested by'an experienced horticulturalist in this vicini- 
ty, we can recommend it with confidence to our 
As a proof ot its goodness we have at our office some of the 
plants in pote which have been raised this winter from the 
seed. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


customers, 





A TENANT WANTED. 
A man of honest, industrious and temperate habits, with a 
small family and a thorough knowledge of farming, to take 
charge of a farm within an easy distance of a good market. 
Terms liberal, and the situation one of permanency if the 
reasonable expectation of the proprietor can be answered. 
For farther particulars inquire at this office, or of the propri 
etor, LEVI S. BARTLETT. 
Dec. 20, 1837. Postmaster, Kingston, N. H. 


SAGE AND SQUASH PEPPER SEED. 

Cash and a liberal price will be paid for Sage and Squash 
Pepper Seed at the New England Agri vultural W arehouse 
and Seed Store. 








Middlesex | 


Mys- | 


Mac hine. | 


2 


machines were highly recommended by | 


with a large | 


assorument of | 


| 














PRICES ¢ COUNTRY PRODUCE 
CORRECTED WITH GPEAT CARE, WEEKLY 
_ . 4 
PROM 1 
APPLES, {he trrel y 200) 300 
Beans, white, }bushels 1124 1 30 
BEEF. mess F arre 14 50 11474 
No. |. . . E 1250 11275 
prime, . ‘ : 10 OV | 10 50 
Nexswax, (Amerie: — a ° r na 26 | 31 
CHEESE, new milk, . Pr > | 4 
Fra THERS, northern, geese, 
southern, geese, ‘ i2 
Fiax, American i 9 5 
Fisu, Cod, quinteld 325) 337 
Fioun, Genesee, : » @Cash . barre! 775 8 37 
Baltimore, Lloward street, ‘ie: 300) 850 
Baltimore, wharf, . 8 90 
Alexandria, ° ° . ’ oe 8 OO 312 
Rye, a . ° 2 6 OUT 
Meat, Indian, in hogsheads, : | 
” harreis ‘ ° 4 a7] 5 00 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow bushe} é g8 
southern flat yellow is Ro | 
white, : . ae, eka 77 £0 
Rye, northern, , : Ter 110 
sarley, ‘ . a are 
ats, norther rn, (prime) ‘Wiss 52 | S4 
Ilav, best English per ton ot 2000 Ibe} on 
Eastern screwed, ’ } « 18 00) 20 @0 
Honey, Cuba | gallon 45 | 52 
| Llops, Ist quality 2 ? . | pound 6 6 
dquahty . ° _ 3 4 
Lal p, Boste m, Istsort, , ‘ ae . 9 10 
southern, Ist sort, | roa | 9 
LEATHER, Philadelphia city tannage, o | oy) 29 
do country ao | 24 25 
Ba'timore city don, {| 25 | 26 
do dry hide | 
New York red, light, sat 20 21 
Boston do slaughter, | . 7) 2\ 
do dry hide, } 2) 2 
| Lime, hest sort, . : , cask 90 8 
| MackekeL, No. I, new, P barrel | 10 25! 10 60 
Peaster Paris, per ton of 2200 Ibs. cask 325 
Pork, Mass. inspect. extra clear, . barrel } 2300) 
clear from other States | - 2150; 2259 
Mess, : : 18 50, 19 B) 
SEFRS, Hera’s# ISS, . | pushel 2 > 500 
Red Tep, | ‘ 87 100 
seer pC 250| 2765 
-d Clover, northe rE pound 13 
Southe rm Clover, " fe 12 13 
raLLow, tried, ‘ 7 . | Ib. 12 12 
TREAZLES, Ist sort, P lpr. M.!| 300] 350 
| WooL, prime, of Saxony Fleeces, pound 0) B5 
American, full blood, w ashed, , | 45 47 
do. 3-dths do, | 7 | 4\ 43 
do, 1-2 do , 32 40 
do. 1-4 and common om \ 33} 88 
- ulle d superfine, } ; 42) 45 
© 0.1 > 37 40 
= 0 2. 1 « | 98] g0 
< .o 3, , “a | | 
Zz. } 
~ = 
PROVISION MARKET 
KETAIL PRICES. 
) Hams, northern, ° m pound 14 15 
southern, and western, , «w 13 | 14 
| Pork, whole hogs, ; : } 44 Q 9 
| PouLTRy, ‘ : “ 4) 
| Borren,(tub) , ‘ : “ is! 22 
lump ‘ ‘“ 921 25 
Eaas, . ° ‘ dozen 25 28 
PeTATORS, new bushel 40 50 
| CIDER, barrel | 8 00] 3 25 
~ 


| the usual hours during the 
| be happy to see his 








"AGRICULTURAL SURVEY. 

The subscriber has taken an office over the American Sta- 
tioners Company in School Street, where he may be found at 
winter months; and where he wilh 
agricultural friends from any part of the 


State, and others who may favor him with a call. e 
HENRY COLM’ _ 
Commissioner for Agr’ oA, 


Dec. 27, 1887. ‘cultural Survey. 


TO NURSERY - 

The subscriber at the Pomo] 
nasa aeestel tema mMologica) Garden, 
Offers to furnish Scions of Apples, Pears, 


they w ill be taken from Spechnen Trees, Plame eee a 
fruit in the Garden, and have proved corre “" ave produced 
Also Scions of an ¢ xtensive . 
Pears of the highest reputation, | 
proved in this country. . 


Salem, Feb. 5, 1838, 


aN i AND OTHERS. 
Salem, Mass. 


collection of new European 
ut which have not yet bee 


ROBERT MANNING 





ST 


~~ 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 





. 4 Cap Sep. lof ‘nny sterling ¢ yw” two cents, wou 
DER S GISILILA oF We ofa penny ste rling a pound, or two cents, ld 


THE WORLD WE HAVE NOT SEEN. 


There is a world we have not seen, 
That time shall never dare destroy ; 
W here mortal footsteps have not been, 


Nor ear hath caught its sound of joy. 


There is a region, lovelier far, 
Than sages tell or poets sing, 
Brighter than summer’s beauties are, 


And softer than the tints of spring. 


There is a world, and O how blest! 
Fairer than prophets ever told ; 
And never did an angel guest 


One halfits blessedness unfold. 


It is all holy and serene, 
The land of glory and repose, 
And to dim the radiant scene, 


The tear of sorrow never flows. 


It is not fann’d by summer gale, 
(is not refreshed by vernal showers ; 
It never needs the moonbeam pale, 


For there are known no evening hours 


No: 


With a radiance all its own; 


for this world is ever bright, 


The streams of uncreated light 


Flow round it from the eternal throne. 


‘There forms that mortals may not see, 


"Foo glorious for the eye to trace, 
And clad in peerless majesty, 


Move with unutterable grace. 


In vain the philosophic eye 
May seek to view the fair abode, 
Or find itin the curtain’d sky :— 


it is the dwelling place of God 





MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE ISLAND. | 
The Supreme Court of the United States are | 
now engaged upon the ease of the State of Rhode 
Island rs. the State of Massachusetis. ‘The facts | 
of that case are briefly these. By the Charter of 
Massachusetts Bay the Southern Boundary of that 
Colony was fixed-at a line running East and West 
through the head of Charles River, A century | 
ago or upward, Commissioners were appointed to 
rum the line and they fixed upon the head of 
Charles river, and run the line accordingly.— 


Rhode [sland complained at the time, that the | 
Commissioners did not fix upon the true head of | 
the river, but that another head farther north, was 
the true head; and she now seeks to set aside the 
old boundary, aud to establish a new one, which | 
would give her a little strip of territory with about | 


. : ! 
five thousand inhabitants on it. 


Tue Corrun Crorp,—The recent advance of | 
one peony a pound on the price of cotion in E.ing- 
land, it maintained, will prove of the utmost im- | 
portance to ike commercial operations of this | 
country. ‘The foree of this remark wiil be better | 
understood after veference is had to a_simple cal. | 
culation made on the subject by the Philadelphia | 
United States Gazette, Estimating the crop of 
1837 at 1,800,000 bales, and allowing 400 pounds | 
to a bale, the result is an aggregate of 720 mil. | 


lions of pounds of cotton—on which the advance 


dof bismuth. 


famine it, 


| tive plan of a small Green-House, and the general manage- 


FEB. 7, 1838: 





= 


produce fourteen millions of dollars. A sum su fj - 
1 


cient to relieve usin x great degree, if not entirely 
of our indebtedness to Murope.— Balt. American, 


Insprerion or Leatuer.—By the annual re- 
lturn of the number of sides, quality, and weight 
lof Sole Leather, inspected in this Commonwealth, 
ifrom Jan. }, ]837, to Jan. 1, 1838, we learn that | 
ithe weight of all inspected, was 1,989,754 pounds, 
The largest amount, after S. Howe, the Inspector 

General at Boston, is returned by Joseph Dalton, 
of Salem, who has 235,225 pounds good, 38,051 
lamaged, 1815 bad 


‘ ; do. n anufaetured out of the 


State, 9122 Ibs. good, 3296 Ibs. damaged, J. Pea- | 
body and Nethan Poor, Danvers, return of leather | 


vo 


manufetired in the State, 184,082 Ibs. g 


ood, and 
| 50,495 Ibs, damaged, 





Oins ayo Lortons.-—-Macassar Oil is merely | 
with alkanet 
Russia oil, the same thing rendered milky, by a 
sinall quantity of ammonia of potash scented with 


oil of roses, 


oil of almonds colored red root: 


‘The nostruins for eruptive diseases | 
called Gow'and’s Lotion, Milk of roses, Caledonian 

creat, Kalydcre, &c, consist merely of a solution 

of the oxymuriate of mereury in almond emuisien, | 
| with a propertion of sugar of lead or white oxide 

‘They are thus possessed of certain | 
stimulant and repellent properties; and though 

i blunted, in part, by the medium in which they are 

|involved cannot fail to be highly active on the skin | 
and consequently injurtous.—Stevenson & Church- 

ills Medical Botany, No. X1. 


A Screntiric Joxe.—The Society of Arts in | 
London have been handsomely hoaxed, A ear- 
|riage with but one wheel, and to be used without | 
wus advertised to be exhibited at a certain 
place, and the members of the Society, and the | 
| Public in general, were invited to come and ex- 


horses, 


the ardor of their expectation was 
somewhat dampened when they were shown a 


wheelbarrow.—.V. O. Picayune. 


Covens axp Corips.—-Horse-radish cut into 
small pieces andl chewed in the mouth is an ex- 
eellent remedy for hoarseness, coughs, colds, and 
eases of incipient consumption. 


So | 
short for He replied, ¢ father always 
keeps me so busy, I han’t time to grow,’ 


Some one asked a lad how it was he was 


his age ? 





PROSPECTUS OF THE AMERICAN FLOWER 
GARDEN COMPANION, 
By Edwaed Sayers, Landscape Gardener. Published by | 

‘Joseph Breck §¢ Co, Agricultural Warehouse, 5L 
52 North Market Strect, Boston. 

The American Flower Garden Companion will be printed 
on a fine medium paper with aclear type, and will contain 
from 150 to 200 pages 12 mo. Price 75 cents. 

The. object of the work is to assist those persons who are 
desirous of cultivating flowers, by giving practical hints on 
the culture of the different Annuals, Biennials, Perennials, 
Shrubs, and such other kinds as generally find a place in the | 
Flower Garden. To each class a list will be given, describ- | 
ing the height, color and time of flowering, of the kinds rec- | 
ommended. To which will be added useful hints on the prop- 
agation of Plants, with a monthly calendar on the culture and 
general management of the Flower Garden; with a descrip- 





ment of green-house plants. Also, a treatise on the Camellia 
and Geraaium, with descriptive lists. 

The work will conclude with miscellaneous articles appro- 
priate to the purpose, and a glossary of the most useful terms 
to be known by those whocultivate Plants and Flowers, 





| and Double Dablias. 


| of Forest Seeds and Trees, furnished by Wiiliam Mann, 


| operating on a mechanical principle, not before applied to 


| to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 


} its vicinity, that he will devote a part of his time to the 


sixty 





FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTAL TREES, MORUS 

MULTICAULIS, &c. 
For sale by the subscriber. The varieties, par. 
ticularly of the Pears and the Plums were never 
before so fine, the assortment so complete. Al. 
so of Apples, Peaches, Cherries, Grape vines, a 
superior assortment of finest kinds, and of all 
other hardy fruits. 

20,000 Morus Multicaulis or Chinese Mulberry trees can 
still be furnished at the customary prices, if applied for early, 
this being all that now remain unsold. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses 
plants, of the most beautiful hardy kinds. 





and Herbaceoug 
Splendid Ponies 


4,000 Cockspur Thorns, 10,000 Buckthorns for Hedges. 

800 Lancashire Gooseberries, of various colors and fine 
kinds. 

Harrison’s Double Yellow Roses, new and hardy, color 
fine, it never fails to bloom profusely. 

Trees packed in the most: periect manner for all distant 
places and shipped or sent from Boston to wherever ordered, 

Transportation to the City without charge. 

Address by mail post paid. 

Catalogues will be sent gratis to all who apply. 

WILLIAM KENRICK. 
Nursery, Nonantum Hi!l, Newton, Jan, 24, 1838. 


CATALOGUE 


Bangor, Me. 
White Pine, Black spruce, Hemlock spruce, silver Fir, 
White Oak, Red Oak, White Birch, Yellow Birch, White 
Beech, Red Beech, White Maple, Red Flowering Maple, 
sugar Maple, Arbor Vite, American Larch, Hornbeam, 
White Ash, Black Ash, Mountain Ash, Elm, Basswood, 
Common Elder. 
Customary prices are charged for boxes, carting, &c. 
Orders may be addressed to WM MANN, Bangor, Maine, 
to Jos—EPH Breck & Co. New 
Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 and 52 


Nov. 15, 1837. 


init England Agricultural 


North Market Street. 





Joseph Breck & Co., at the New England Agricultural 
Warehouse and Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street 
have for sale, Greene’s Patent Straw, Hay and Stalk Cutter, 


any implement for this purpose. ‘The most prominent effects 
of this application, and some of the consequent peculiarities 
of the machine are: 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 


to work it very efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
étraw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple in its construction, made and put 
together very strongly. It therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines in general use, to get out of order. 


Jan. 1, 1838. 


is 


PRUNING FRUIT AND FOREST ‘'TREES, 
Grape Vines, and dressing Green house Plants, Shrubs, §c. 


E. Sareks begs leave to inform the citizens of Boston and 


above business this present season, and solicits the employ- 
ment of those persons who may be pleased to engage him in 
the same. Al}! orders left at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 
52 Norin Market Street, Boston, will be punctually attended 
to. 


Dec. 27, 1837. 


CORN SHELLERS. 
Just received at the New England Agricultural Warehonse, 
Harrison’s Patent Corn Sheller. This machine will shell 
75 to 80 bushels of corn per day, and is one of the most per- 
fect machines for the purpose ever introduced. 
JOSEPH BRECK ¢ CO. 


EL RR FEE TE FREE. ORE ee Kone 
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THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 






Is published every Wednesday Evening,at $3 per annum 
payable at the end of the year—butthose who pay within 
ays from the (me of subscribing, are en'itled to a de- 
ductiou of 50 cents. 

{>No paper will be sent toa distance, without pay ment 
being made in advance. ; 
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